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WRITTEN IN THE WEST 
A BIRD SINGS AT NIGHT 


HO sings upon the pinnacle of night? 
Down, down, unearthly bird, you sing too soon! 
O bird, be still! O bird, the earth is stricken 
To hear you at the bosom of the moon. 


Consent to silence and a simple dark; 
Permit the heart to lie within the breast 
Unveiled before a thousand memories, 
And in parade salute the loveliest. 
Permit the heart, unaltered by your singing, 
To have within the dark its pensive way. 
Release the heart amid its joys and sorrows 
Untroubled by what angels have to say. 
Unhindered comes the dawn, and you may sing 
Victorious and vocal to the light. 
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But now delay, and let the heart reverse 
Time’s sinister profile on the wall of night. 


STORM 


The lofty wind is beating at the hill’s dark breast 
And in the face of heaven springs the storm. 
Night wheels and stumbles like a wounded beast, 
Rears up and plunges in alarm 

And knocks the shaken sky from east to west. 


The mountain wind is blowing his melancholy horn 

And fierce upon his music flies the rain. 
The clamorous wet rocks are crying, Storm! 

And there the monster rages and proclaims 

That he was god before all other gods were born. 


THE RAIN 


The rain upon the earth falls down 

Long and naked, straight and wan; ) 
Still and white along the hill, 
Bending to her miracle, 

Slow and silver in the grass— 
Lover, maid and sorceress. 

She lays a yellow jasmine blossom 
In the centre of her bosom, 

Leaps and flutters like a moth 
When the wind is from the south, 
Bows and murmurs like a fountain 
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When the wind is from the mountain. 
Have me now—oh, take me, love! 
She sighs along the orange grove. 
Here my arms, here my lips! 

She cries among the eucalypts. 

To every flower, even the least, 
Sister, take me on your breast! 
To every vine and every tree, 
Leafy fellow, pity me! 

I am the daughter of the storm— 
Let me sleep upon your arm. 

I am come from paradise— 

Let me rest upon your thighs. 

I am young, but | am weary, 

My time is come to perish, nearly. 
Love me, have me, for the dust 
Takes me unto him at last. 

Take me, have me, ere the wind 
Drives me to horizon end. 

[ am the rain, I am the rain— 


Take me to your arms again! 


Pale and naked, straight and wan, 
She is falling to the ground. 

Tree nor vine can lift her up, 

She is falling, she will slip. 

Lilac’s love nor rose’s shoulder 
Can detain her or can hold her. 
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With a long sigh in the mist 
She is falling, she is lost. 


Sob and whisper, cry in vain— 
I am the rain, I am the rain! 


BURIAL OF THE MOCKING BIRD 


Underneath pomegranate bush 

(This way sob and this way hush) 

Lay him in his little feathers 

Where the coral foliage gathers. 

Here the lilies of December 

Light his slumber with small amber 
Lanterns lifted at his head. 

Oh, lament the song he had! 

Mute he lies, once musical. 

Who saw falter, or saw fall? 

Leafy feet are now detained 

Far from moonlight and from wind. 
Flickering wings have gone the last 
Flight a wing goes. He is dust. 
Amen. Amen. How lost, how still is 
He among the winter-lilies. 


TO MY BOOKS WHO PERISHED BY FIRE 


Yes, I have walked where gods were very fair 
And Time was but a star below the noon, 
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Gone up and down the sky with unbound hair, 
And home from going far, returned too soon. 
Now they are ashes that were once to me 
Wings, chariots, wind, journey and resting-place. 
Death is too small an urn, and memory 

Scarce deep enough to be their burial-vase. 
Yet grass will lightly come on these sweet dead 
And silence be their loudest requiem, 

And while I mourn the ashes I have read, 

The striding rain goes marching over them. 
Men say that books are learning, but not life. 
They were my lovers, who took me to wife. 


GOD PITY THEM 


God pity them who have no love 
To lie beside and touch or kiss. 
Rather be lost and lowly under, 
Rather be dead than know not this. 


God pity them and stop their tears 
Who had a love and buried it. 

Rather be darkness and no morning, 
Than candle with the flame unlit. 


God pity them who tarry after 
Beside the gate where love went through. 
God pity them when love has failed them, 
And life has failed them too. 
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A WREATH FOR ASHES 


I 


Unsung, unsigned upon the dust of time, 

Shall we sink down, we two, and sift together, 
My song forgotten, and your lovely page 

Blank in eternity’s effacing weather? 


Will the rain waver, and the vacant snow 
Replace the beauty of a path we trod, 
And the wind rustle and slip over us, } 

Lost between stars upon our way to God? 


How tragic anger then, how futile hate, 
When two dazed atoms, wafted out of sight, 
Vainly recall that such a thing as love 
Existed this side of eternal night. ; 


II 


I am bereft of any word to utter. 
Here on my lips no syllable is heard. 

Look in my face—I have no word to give you. 
Look in my eyes—I am widow to a word. 


Of what avail to write a thousand poems 
Or in love’s history assume a part, 
When every stroke of pen can only bury 
Deeper the dead word in the sorrowing heart? 
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III 


I know a wound that closes to the eye, 

Retreats from view and leaves no mark behind. 
Sorrow has worn it smooth, but far beneath 

It sets a flaming circle on the mind. 


There is a wound that disappears at last 

And one may say, “Observe that I am whole.” 
But where no eye can see, no stranger guess, 

It bleeds indelibly upon the soul. 


IV 


I said farewell. I did. But did I say it? 

I said it. Farewell. Did 1 say that word? 
Yes, no. Incredible. Recorded, done. 

Yes, I have said it. Yes, and you have heard. 


Well, I have said it then—my mouth has said it, 
And I will stay by it, if one must stay. 

But I, not I had any part in it. 
I merely uttered what my lips must say. 


You said it, you! Your wish invoked the sound. 
You struck that thought as if it were a bell, 

And in my heart, three thousand miles away, 
With instant art you rang the word farewell. 
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Vv 


When winter throws himself on summer’s breast 
And there begets dim snow and radiant hail, 
May you remember how the fields of home 
Are sweet with lupine and the song of quail. 


May you remember how the hills flow up 
In lakes of emerald above the world, 

And on the slope and crest of every billow ) 
Armadas of the poppy sail unfurled. 


May you remember how the morning air 
Shines as if the sun were standing still, 
And natural as flowers in the grass 
A man may see a god upon the hill. 


May you remember how the meadow-lark 
Shakes and breaks his song against the light, 

And how the laurel-shadow softly paces 
Around the laurel tree from dawn to night. 


When winter runs aloft his sombre column 
To fly the tattered snow and ragged sleet, 
May you remember how another winter 
Led up a host of freesias to your feet. 
Hildegarde Flanner 








SIDE-LIGHTS 


FROM FORTY TO EIGHT 


Sometimes to the children, to the round-eyed 
Children, the children I have known and who 
Stare curiously on a bug who died 

And cannot squirm, or look into the blue 

Of evening and say strange things 

Words that turn endlessly in the mind 

And will not go; sometimes to their low swings, 
Their box carriages and their tall books lined 
With pencil scribbling, their baskets for school 
And their dusty stockings; sometimes to their 
Restless legs, their wind-blown hair and their cool 
Faces I turn. And they stop play and stare 
At me... and in the swift quiet they start, 
Picking up their toys, and breaking my heart. 


FEAR 


The clouds swept out and off to one gray side 
Of a taut orchard lightning-splintered, 

And a stark wind split the alfalfa’s wide 
Blanket, and down where the calves had wintered 
Nervous rain beat, and a savage whipping 
Started the trees, and beneath the smudged door 
A dark pool gathered, and the swift dipping 

Of a window-shade threw over the floor 
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Quick sputtering shadows. . . . I watched you fill 

The porch lamp, saw you draw over your hair 

A dark shawl—then briefly against the sill 

Lean and stare out over the fields; and where 

Your hand stood a trembling was, and when you 
Turned there was, lining your lips, a faint blue. 


FOR ELAINE 


My brain is an ancient tomb where you, , 
A quick and shining lizard, come to feast. 

Your little unexpected teeth bite through 

The thick board busily; and the least 


Splinter dropping from your pink tongue 

Calls forth squeaks of delight: 

I think, therefore, that you are very young. 

I also think that a belly so white } 


And tender and so full of rich black blood } 
Must feel particularly well 

Slipping through sweet grass and warm mud 

To the leavings of hell. 


LATE VISITOR 

I should like to come in now for a short 
While, and sit by your fire. I shall be quite 
Still (you recall I was never the sort 

To be loud), and in the frail disturbed light 
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You will hardly notice me. One or two 

Hours, then I shall go—it is not too much 

To ask? It would not be too hard for you 

To give this small grant in return for such 

And such of life—blood and bone, and those sharp 
Moments of early marriage that are so 

Troubled and exquisite, that gently warp 

A young soul till it is beautiful? . . . No 

Need to stir the fire. Let the embers grey 
Slowly. A proud man is tired, let us say. 


S. Bert Coo ksley 


“WHO WEARS GRIEF LONG” 


Who wears grief long will one day find 
The thing has grown into his being; 
Fibre of grief so intertwined 

With his, that henceforth, all unseeing, 
Incurious and undesiring, 

With memories for daily wine and bread, 

He goes his way, no more requiring. 

Take grief away, the man falls dead. 

Harriet Caie 
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Once when I went to see Victoria 
As she sat picking shrimp on the kitchen porch— ) 
“Yuh hear dat hollerin’ las’ night?” she said, 
Nodding, brown-paper-capped, above the shrimp 
That leapt pink-striped into the yellow bowl. 
“Dat was a hag; I heared ’er w’en she jump’ 
Out’n de winduh en’ run ’cross de roof 
Scr-r-r-r-—-vlip!””, Her tongue and eye-whites rolled ? 
A sharp description. 

“Hags is human people, 
En’ dey kin ketch a ol’ black cat en’ boil it 
En’ take a bone en’ hol’ it in dey mout’, 
Den dey kin go troo any key-hole livin’. 
My Gra’ma seen one w’en she was a chile 
In lamp-oil times. De hag gone in de key-hole 
En’ step out’n ’er skin en’ lef’ it layin’ 
Down by de hearth en’ gone to ride de people. } 
W’ite mens is scheemy, dough! Dem people come 
En’ fin’ de skin en’ full it full o’ crumbs 
En’ salt en’ pepper en’ hide it ’hine de do’; 
En’ time de hag git done en’ start to skip 
She can’t git on de skin, en’ den dey ketch ’er. 
She was a human woman, Gra’ma say, } 
Only she look red, like, bidout de skin, 
Kinduh like flannen. Dey put ’er in de gyard-house; 
En’ w’en de hangin’ come a million people— 
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Mo’ ’n a million people, Gra’ma say, 
Gone out to see. De hag ain’t crack ’er breat’, 
But she look rale mad w’en dey stan’ ’er on de gallus; 
En’ w’en dey start to put ’er in de noose 
Suddent she squall out— 
‘Skin! Skin! 
Slip agin!’ 
Please Gawd! De skin come sailin’ troo de air 
En’ slip right on ’er—vlip! En’ den she laugh 
To kill, en’ ride off on de win’ en’ gone! 
Great day! You ought’a seen dem people run, 
My Gra’ma say. Yes, ma’am, she seen dat hag.” 
Josephine Pinckney 


A MACHINIST 


Perhaps some curious fascination makes him feel 
Love and devotion for this sleek white steel. 
His eyes are moving reverently 

Over the graceful silver wheel. 


Watch the infinite patience of his toil 

Upon each spring and bolt and coil, 

And from his long can see the slow sweet drip 
Of his anointing oil. 


Lee Andrew Weber 
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A GRACE IN DEATH 


There is a beauty in death. 
There is a grace in death which life can never know. 


Do you see only that the lips of summer grow 
Inflamed and shrivel up?— 

That the stark black teeth of winter 

Glower through? 


I see lawns from which the brazen currents flow, } 
And pour into the ditches of the road, 

And send a yellow foam flying in the air , 
Like an early golden snow. 


Such beauty only comes from death. 


It is life that from the maple drips 

Like molten amber in the slant of autumn sun; 

And life that from the sumac bleeds, 

And life that burns } 
Where woodbines run their fiery lips 

Along the wire fences. 


The ruffling hand of death has made 
Silver disorder in a garnered field. 
And death has robbed the runnel of its shade, } 
And choked it with a scale of yellow leaves, 
And left its surface shattered and annealed 

With an inverted cloud-ribbed sky. 
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Death has stripped the forest of its flesh. 
And stitched its naked ribs and dry 
With wires of a solar glow. 


There is a grace in death which life can never know. 





Harbor Allen 


THE LONELY ONE 


Nothing is more weighed with grief 
Than the print of a leaf 

Brown, fossil-hard on the ground. 
And he remembers the grooves 
Left by deer hooves 

When the swift troop sped. 


A life dries 
To a rind, and lies 
In its mound. 


He has too stern a heart to grope 

For ease in any wistful hope; 

Yet, spellbound in the shadowed air, 
Time after time he will stand and stare 
On the hollow tracks of the dead. 
Kathleen Foster 
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THREE POEMS 


IGNORANCE 


Your eyes, deep wells of silent fear, 

Deny what lies above your sphere, 
Where moves the unknown—and ever strange. 

You tremble, nor renew the range, 

But stuff yourself with friendly meat, 
And find the belly-shape of life replete. ) 


You are the years, as they grimly stalk ; 
A groping step in a blind man’s walk. 
Some jeer because you cannot see, 
But that was never meant to be, 
And all of those who mock the curse 
Are playthings in a universe. 


What if you miss the sinewed feel 
Of unconquered things that downward steal, ) 
And hover on the earth? You need not care, 

Nor ever know the bleakness of despair 


At finding them forever gone—forever there. 
ACQUITTAL | 
I said, “Why bow in feeble shame?— } 


For there is only God to blame.” 
And, leaping from my ugly shroud, 
I touched the sky, and laughed aloud. 
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Frances York 
THE TOILER 


You seek, with hunger-whetted eyes, 
For lacerating bits of toil, 

And gird your limbs with bars of steel, 
Or gloat upon the mocking soil. 


Although a slave, you are most free 
When all but drudgery you shun, 
Knowing that only in this way 
You find yourself and earth as one. 


And if you never reach for God 
But only walk the finite way, 
Your immortality will be 
In one self-molded piece of clay. 
Frances York 


COMPLIMENTARY TICKET 


And this blithe tragedy which is my life 
Goes on; and you—must you too play a part? 
There are so many actors!—Save yourself! 
Watch while the others tread upon my heart. 
Mary Carolyn Davies 
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FOUR POEMS 


I 


There is a flame, there is a bird; 
The fire blows, the singer grieves. 

But I believe the sound you heard 

Was wind among the troubled leaves: 

But I believe the sound you heard 

Was wind that stirred the leaves. 


If there be pain to make one cry, 
It cannot be for fear of bars. 

I think dust blown across the sky 
Would be as silent as the stars: 

I think dust blown across the sky 
Were secret as the stars. 


But wind among the leaves must go 
Like hands upon a broken loom, 
Must find a way from fields of snow ; 
To fields that would be white with bloom, 

Must find a way from fields of snow 

To fields of tender bloom. 


II 


Could she emerge in blood and bone 
As adequate to need 

She would burn skyward out of stone, 
Would flower from a seed. 
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Could she inhabit nerve and hand 
Attentive to her will, 

She would assemble sky and land 
As God does on a hill. 


She would assume contingent day, 
And tour illumined night— 

A star compounded so of clay 
The flesh breaks into light. 


Her voice would be as dews arise, 
Her actual hands would trace 

Their flower-like wisdom in his eyes 
And heal his stricken face. 


Her songs would fall, immediate 
As snowflakes briefly clear, 
On hearts intent to meditate 
If heaven still be near. 


And her amended eyes would be 
Unanxious of the tide 

That bears her body out to sea 
But lets her heart abide. 


III 


My love came to me when the windless tide 
Was ebbing with the twilight to the west. 
She said: “Those two gray doves have sought their nest, 
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That all day long from bough and leaf have cried, 
But quiet now, sleep gently side by side, 

Cradled in silence, and their wings at rest.” 

She took my heart and pinned it to her breast, 
And I lay down and soon thereafter died. 


She took my heart and pinned it to her breast, 
And I rose up on soundless feet, and came 

To give my years like leaves into her hands. 

Her breast is sleep, and two white doves that rest 
With folded wings, and peace that has no name 
Save on her lips. I wander in dim lands. 


IV 


A truth I touched but could not seize: 
A leaf came down as light as these 
The wind blows out of changing trees. 


And it was then as if the skies 
Caved in like time upon my eyes, 
And broke my flesh but made me wise. 


Like thoughts that fall without a sound, 
It bore my spirit to the ground, 
By fear of rooted grasses bound. 


And it is now as if the day 
Bore down upon my broken clay 
Till time and terror fall away, 
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Like wind-blown leaves, and I but go 
Through snowy light on leagues of snow 
To kneel before the truth I know. 
Legaré George 


ARTEMIDORA BURIED IN EGYPT 
In the Metropolitan Museum 


She of the beautiful name Artemidora, 

Daughter of Harpocras, died at twenty-seven. 

She was as luscious as ripe fruit, blooming as Flora— 
Was she not sorry to leave life even for heaven? 


He who embellished her coffin, painted her mask, 
Did not believe she was sorry; gorgeous, aflame 

With color, her coffin, and he warmed to the task 
Of limning her face, she of the honey-sweet name. 


He gave her brilliant black eyes their meed of beauty, 
Drew her comely Greek features vivid with pride, 

Her lips smiling—plainly he held it a duty 

To show that he thought she was not sorry she died. 


He little dreamed, as the ardor of work obsessed him, 
How he made clear for the eyes of today to see 
Why Death became enamored, and so possessed him 
Of Artemidora in the year one hundred A. D. 
Katharine Allison MacLean 
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THREE POEMS 


THE SYSTEMS AND FELLOWMEN 


That the long thread, 

From which these fruit-shaped days 
Hang, hung too the dead 

That have gone their ways; 

That no man walks 

From house to heaven-knows-where 
But death, with a warrant, stalks 
His going there; 

That the most tumbled bed 

The body in flower leaves shaking 
Will shoulder instead 

A body past waking; 

That none may doubt 

How loam will lock its folds 
Above him and close out 

Blood’s color and gold’s: 

These things neither fools 

Nor shrewder people dread 

As they dread the ghouls 

That plunder the not-dead— 

The systems and fellow-men 
That dig and tear apart 

The mind, and the battened pen 
Where it keeps the heart. 
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WHOM WISDOM BEWITCHED 


He is lost who carries 

The weightless soul. 

All his strength quarries 
An air-walled hole. 

His breath is beast’s breath 
Drawn to a thread 

That loops the word death 
To his living head. 

His house is of granite 
Like the lynx’s cell; 

This curve, his planet, 

Is a bird’s as well. 

Where shall he rest 

From his vain, vague flight 
Chasing east, chasing west 
The mind’s marsh-light? 
Though he disavow 

The wealth of the soul 
And humble his brow 

To the path of the mole, 


Saying, Peace! give me peace!— 


Who is there to hear him 
And work his release 


But the rabbits that fear him? 
Though to buy what he lacks 
He yield thought and its form, 
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Return linen to flax 

And silk to the worm, 
Forged metals to ore 

And timber to trees, 

The wit that he wore 
Would cancel all these. 
None can unspell him 
Whom wisdom bewitched, 
Till simp. death fell him 
And his grave be ditched. 


oes 


TO QUIET THE BITTER HEART 


Though a far sun should fall, 

The custom of its light 

Would seem perpetual, 

Time being what it is. 

The first fine star being down 

And life an empty night, 

Its ghost still flourishes, 

Falling on flesh and stone. 

Simple, O single Heart, 

This world is all you have 

It is the spirit, the part 
The spirit plays. Be proud, 

You that are hurt. The world 
For all its foulness, gave | 
Strength to keep darkness furled 
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Within its violent cloud. 

Grief that no world can match 
The shapes of passionate air 
Which your wide pulses catch, 
Should not let grief prevail. 
This evil world, that slew 

The child whose heart you were 
Could tell a different tale 

Of how it nourished you. 


Raymond Holden 


RIDICULE 


They hanged him with their laughter; 


It was a rope 
That looped itself about 
His eager throat. 


Now his brow is sullen 
And his mouth is dry; 
His eyes are furtive; 

He is strange and shy. 


When you are hanged with laughter, 


You cannot die. 


d Abiga il Cresson 
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TWO POEMS 


TWO IN A DARK TOWER 
In which two silent people think, and know they think the 
same thoughts. 


Loose the door tonight, and stand 
Facing winter’s bitter pause 

In the empty autumn land... . 

Ravished orchards and the wind. 


Leave this house at last, that was 
Just a fortress barred and fenced 
For our fear to fling against ; 


Built to bar outside a foe 
Neither of us want to know. 


Still for all our saying so, 
Still through little bolts and locks, 
Listening when no one knocks. . . . 


Or else call him up—now call 
When earth’s open and moon white 
On an empty noiseless night. 


(Then to judge him very slow, 
Then to steal and come tip-toe 
Where the bolts are fastened tight, 
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And to find the other one 
Putting out an icy hand 
In the dark, upon the chain. . . ) 


Are you outside, now, or in? 

When will the beating, there, begin? — 
That strange noise that happens nearly 
Every night the moon comes clearly. 


Shall we give up now, or hold 
Out forever on the cold? 


Is there anyone out there? 
Mocking, mocking—only air; 
No real person. Stare and stare. 


People with pale faces—see 

The walking ghosts we dare not be, 
Put outside and banished. We 
Both are out there, both outside 
Next the great antagonist 

Beating with a secret fist 

On the panel of our pride: 


Beating with a frantic hand 
On the panel, pleading for 
Leave to splinter down the door. 


There is no antagonist. 
No one comes. No one cares 
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If we wall ourselves with airs 
Built of terror. No one takes 
Notice how the tower shakes. 


Guilty we—divided by 
Each the other, see the four 
People pushing at the door. 


Keep our secrets separate. 

Either, both of us will wait 

While both take the other rdle, 
Bring assault on the mutual soul, 
Each assigned the part outside, 
And the role Antagonist. 

Taking turns, each, leaving one 
Always walled to tread and moan. 


| 


(Beating with a secret fist 

On the panel of our pride. 
Beating with a frantic hand 

On the panel, pleading for 

Leave to splinter down the door.) 


THE STILL SEARCH 


Death I do not mind, 
Nor the beloved’s loss, 
Nor loss of self poets find 
So hard to loose. I cross 
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Space on a flying track. 

One thing I want, want only; 
One thing only I lack, 

For one lack am I lonely. 


God I want before I cease 

In the reality of dying— 
Now the mind can only tease 
And the soul start lying. 


Our frail selves and feeling, 

That smoke of soul— 

This is too perilous strange to roll 
On the sky-ceiling, 


In dust of a fine, thin, sheer 
Unfolding matter; 


We have built too unstable, too near 
Mutation, now, to shatter 


Into a wind on a shale of dim 
Unpeopled suns. 

God I want, who would keep 
This essenced sense. 


We have built too unstable, too near 
Mutation, now, to shatter 

Back into something less near, 

Into less troubled matter, 
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Except God keep what is good 
And final in this; 

Except our relative blood 

Be remembered in His. 


God I want, who would keep 
My intangible gain 

Against a need for sleep 

And recoil from pain. 


So much have I hoarded and stored, 
Wisdom so fine and concise; 

Will it go back to the Sword 

Of Lightning on Ice? 


Be made void—as abstract 

As Rock, Fire or Dew, 

And be no longer the fierce Fact 
The Destructible knew? 


I have made it for Him 
Who is sum of all being; 

I, neither humble, nor grim, 
Nor believing, nor seeing, 


Nor taking brave attitudes now, 
The stoic, the sad— 

All these, the make-shifts, how 
Long I have had! 
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And now I say I rebel 
From the dying that looses 
As if it were nothing real, 
The soul that life uses. 


Only I say I rebel 

From the loss of that dying 
And life as a little spell 

To the sound of fierce crying. 


Only I say there should be 
God who would cherish 
The intricate stuff we 
Spin while we perish. 


Death I do not mind, 
Nor the beloved’s loss, 
Nor loss of self poets find 


So hard to loose. I cross 


Space on a flying track. 

One thing I want, want only. 
One thing only I lack. 

For one lack am I lonely. 


Genevieve Taggard 














COMMENT 


, 


“IN LIGHTER VEIN’ 


T is midsummer as I write, no time for sober theorizings 
or acrimonious discussions. I am moved to talk about 
my friend Keith Preston, who died too soon the other day. 
And with this master of persiflage as a text, it may be in 
order to consider—too casually—what these “column 
poets” and other rhyming fun-makers have contributed to 
the art. 

Keith Preston would not have wished to leave us at 
forty-two, but, since that was the decree, ie would have 
accepted it with a smile. And he would have wished his 
friends and readers, in bidding him goodbye, to remember 
the high-hearted and gay-spirited attitude toward life 
which was expressed in everything he did or said. He was 
a superlatively witty humorist and a keen critic, but not 
exclusively these. The common sense and imaginative 
insight which guided him had been disciplined by gentle 
breeding and classic scholarship; and his decade of teach- 
ing Latin at Northwestern University had developed not 
only his erudition but also his unusually intelligent sym- 
pathy with youth. So that he brought to journalism, long 
his diversion and for the past five years his profession, an 
all-round generous discernment to enforce his judgment 
and his wit. 

Let us pause to quote and admire a few of “K. P.”’s 
agile utterances. Here is his Confession: 
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Our Pegasus, you know of course, 

Is just a kind of stalking horse 
Behind which we take pot-shots at 
Game that would else elude our gat. 
Verse as a vehicle for satire 

Makes prose a flivver with a flat tire. 
You shoot and run quite undetected, 
And sometimes even unsuspected. 


Let other critics kill with curses— 

We sneak around with sawed-off verses. 
And when with bard-shot we have filled ’em 
Our victims never know what killed ’em. 

Somewhere I possess Preston’s first book of verse, 
Types of Pan, but not finding it I must be content with 
Splinters, which contains more good things than may be 
quoted here. That he was wise as well as funny, a phi- 
losopher as well as a humorist, is proved on well-nigh every 
page—for example, this quatrain: 

Gather ye minnows while ye may— 
Old Time his net is plying. 
The very fish that swims today 
Tomorrow may be frying. 
That his wit, usually kindly, could be steeled to a cutting 
edge, is shown here and there, especially in these Rubaiyat- 
ical Reflections Upon Reading Certain Criticisms of Mark 
Twain: 
They say the Ouija and the Freudian flit 
About the Courts where Wisdom dwelt and Wit; 


Mark Twain, our Laughter Lord!—the Solemn Ass 
Brays o’er his Head nor fears the Lash and Bit. 
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Nowhere so thickly twine and densely spread } 
The Twaddle Vines as where some Genius bled; 
Each Poppycock that Letters bring to Light | 


Wraps groping Roots around some Hero dead. 


That he could toss syllables like a juggler, and still make 
them say something very true and trenchant, is evident 
in Effervescence and Evanescence: 


We've found this Scott Fitzgerald chap 
A chipper charming child; 

He’s taught us how the flappers flap, 

And why the whipper-snappers snap, 
What makes the women wild. 

But now he should make haste to trap 
The ducats in his dipper. 

The birds that put him on the map 

Will shortly all begin to rap 
And flop to something flipper. 

I should like to quote also his blobby blurb for Edgar 
Guest, his quatrain in honor of the ever-present William 
Lyon Phelps, one or two of his Freudian skits, and numer- 
ous others. Probably this one, Big Time, will appeal to 
everyone who has observed his world: 

Seeing strong men and acrobats 
Do tiresome things upon soft mats 
And get a call, 
I wish a Samson could be had; 
He brought the house down too, that lad. 


They felt it fall. 


Bang it came down upon the beans 
Of all the artless Philistines. 

Some gore! 
Yes sir! when Samson used to show, 
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And made a killing, there was no 
Encore! 


If Keith Preston had known he was going, he might 
have said to this grand old world some fine last word for us 
all to remember %etween tears and smiles. But perhaps he 
would have preferred that the smiles should prevail as 
we wave farewell to a gentleman and a scholar, an honest 
man, a loyal friend, and one of the best and most intelligent 
writers of satirical light verse who ever headed a column or 
attained the dignity of a volume. 

The Chicago Dai/y News has had the honor of introduc- 
ing, not only the “column” idea in its modern form, but a 
succession of brilliant humorists in verse and prose; and of 
sponsoring other writers who afterward became famous. 
Indeed, the late Victor Lawson prided himself on his 
paper’s list of stars, from Eugene Field whose famous 
Sharps and Flats began in August, 1883, and George Ade 
whose Fad/es in Slang date from the nineties, to Carl Sand- 
burg whose more serious Nofe-book now continues the 
tradition. Many of the columnists through the country 
owe their training to the hospitality of either Eugene 
Field’s Sharps and Flats in the News, or Bert Leston 
Taylor’s Line o’ Type in the Tribune—a column Taylor 
conducted for a dozen years or more until his death in 1921. 
And column humorists too young to have been directly 
influenced by these two men must confess them in their 
lineage. They led the procession, they set the pace for 
their laughter-loving countrymen. 
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Field, in his lighter poems, was less a satirist than a 
joker. The Little Peach, In Flanders, The Bibliomaniac’s 
Prayer, etc., are pure unadulterated fun. These may be 
remembered, but his hope of what we fondly call im- 
mortality rests upon a few serious poems, as a rule for or of 
children, like Little Boy Blue and the lovely Wynken, 
Blinken and Nod. 

Looking over Bert Taylor’s books—4 Line o’ Verse or 
Two (1911) and 4 Penny Whistle (published posthumous- 
ly, with an introduction by Franklin P. Adams, in 1921)— 
I find myself laughing at almost every page. For pure fun 
I should like to quote The Montessori Child, Back-door 
Jingles, O. F. Grimes and Young Grimes, or those hot- 
weather rhymes Swat! and The Sun; but one or twowitha 
literary slant are more appropriate here. 

In 1914 “B. L. T.” commemorated Poetry’s first 
banquet with a whispered bit of confidence called When 
Yeats Shakes Hands. Here is the first third of it: 

When Yeats shakes hands you feel that he 


Is just as sweet as he can be— 
The very pink of courtesy. 


He doesn’t mind how much you stare; 
Say what you will, he doesn’t care. 
You see, he doesn’t know you're there. 
A number of amusing rhymes show his distaste for free 
verse. The first half of Passing Strange is one sample: 


I read a great deal of vers libre, 
And “images” scan by the score, 
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But never a line, 
Be it ever so fine, 
Is added to memory’s store. 


Though avid of Amy and Ezra, 
Though keen for the poems they write, 
If requested to quote 
Either luminous pote, 


yp 


I’d have to say “Pass!” or “Good night!” 


But if he laughed at free verse and the imagists, still more 
sharp was his thrust at The Simple Heartfelt Lay. Here 
we have suffered with him and must quote his poem entire: 


Lives of poets oft remind us 
Not to wait too long for Time, 
But departing leave behind us 
Obvious facts embalmed in rhyme. 


Tin 


Poems that we have to ponder 
urn us prematurely gray; 
We are infinitely fonder 
Of the simple heartfelt lay. 


\ Whitman’s Leaves of Grass is odious, 
Browning’s Ring and Book a bore. 
Bleat, O bards, in lines melodious,— 

Bleat that two and two is four! 


Must we hunt for hidden treasures? 
Nay!—we want the heartfelt straight. 

Minstrel, sing, in obvious measures— 
Sing that fouz and four is eight! 


Whitman leads to easy slumbers, 
Browning makes us hunt the hay. 

Pipe, ye potes, in simplest numbers, 

Anything ye have to say. 
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Franklin P. Adams, of The Conning Tower, learned his 
trade at Bert Taylor’s feet, and then went east to conquer 
New York. We lack space to quote in extenso from him 
and numerous other living and healthy columnists, but 
here is one quatrain lifted out of his poem to a feminine 
admirer, With a Copy of Calverley, lines which will squeeze 
tears of sympathy from the eyes of many book-donors: 

Take, lady, then, this blithesome book— 
My friend, philosopher and guide. 
And don’t, I pray, forget to look 
Inside! 

It would be impossible even to mention here the numer- 
ous witty rhymesters whose sallies in our various book- 
alleys and periodical byways make us smile, or laugh, or 
hold our splitting sides. There are long shelves of vol- 
umes, always fresh collections and magazines and news- 
paper columns. Keith Preston himself made up a book of 
Column Poets. There is a 1923 Macmillan anthology of 
Poems from Life alone, with an hundred or two of these 
happy bards in it, all introduced with a flourish by that 
prince of jesters, Oliver Herford. I notice among them 
the name of Dorothy Parker, who since then, in her recent 
book Enough Rope, has proved herself a star among the 
“smart” poets, a social satirist of vision and power. But 
space-limits warn me to take refuge in discretion, and 
speak only of those poets of “the lighter vein” whom I 
have personally known. 

Besides the peerless four above mentioned, I have met 
but few. There was Frank L. Stanton, whose sanctum in 
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the Atlanta Constitution office | invaded long ago. Only 
this year he died, to be remembered, like Eugene Field, 
rather for a few serious poems (Stanton’s mostly in Negro 
dialect) than for many a witty passing rhyme. And one 
day who should walk into my office but Arthur Guiterman, 
whose Elmer and Myrtle are as indigenous as green-apple 
pie. And last year, far away in Spokane, Vachel Lindsay 
introduced me to one of the younger devotees of the 
muse of sparkle and fluff, Stoddard King, whose book, 
What the Queen Said, which the Doran Company has just 
published, proves him one of the wittiest in the procession 
now passing. And there are others. 

Are these gay rhymes poems? Well, why not? There 
is a place for the satirist in poetry, as in drawing, sculpture, 
and even of late in music. No art is so secure in serious- 
ness as to reject the challenge of humor, whether it be 
simple or grotesque in mood and method. Pope drew a 
wry smile from the muses; Burns and Byron made them 
laugh at times without loss of dignity. There were many 
Victorian poets who smiled elegantly with Locker and 
Dobson, or guffawed with Kipling. And this army of 
Americans who salute us gaily in Vanity Fair, Life, many 
other magazines and the newspapers—the best of these in 
their best work give us poetry of the most racy, racial, 
indigenous kind, reminding us of ourselves and our weak- 
nesses in countless little memorable ways which we might 
otherwise forget. 


One feels that certain of these poets—perhaps Keith 
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Preston was one—might have made a more serious claim 
to the laurel if they had not been so sensitive to life’s 
incongruities and absurdities. The vanity of man!— 
why should they add to the record of his perishable 
achievement, since words are but breath and books are 
but dust? What is better than laughter, they seem to say, 
in this over-proud, over-serious little world? H. M. 


REVIEWS 
ENTER THE WOMAN 
Ballads of the Singing Bowl, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
I 


It is always tempting to try to imagine what future gen- 
erations are going to think of the poetry of our time. How 
will they characterize it? They will have the advantage, 
which we have not, of being able to see it in relation to all 
poetry. What feature will they pick out to distinguish it? 
Something, probably, which we ourselves totally over- 
looked because it was so familiar and obvious. 

Still, it is amusing to speculate about it, and, speculat- 
ing, I have picked out two incidents which posterity will 
surely be unable to neglect. They are, namely: the 
transference of poetry from the estate of men to that of 
women; and the alteration in the nature and texture of 
poetry which (subject to exception) I believe to have been 
a consequence thereof. 
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The transference, at least, is undeniable. Anyone with 
a little time and a copy of, say, Stedman’s American 
anthology on his hands, can prove it for himself. Divide 
the book in the middle. Draw up a census of each half, 
enumerating the men and women separately, and calculate 
their respective ratios. It will be found that, whereas the 
harmonious numbers of the earlier part are uttered in a 
voice at least approximately male, if not masculine, the 
lyric asseverations of the later half are couched in an 
almost unmitigated soprano. The Victorian anthology, 
similarly investigated, will produce about the same result. 
French anthologies are a little less affirmative; but Italian 
and German collections are a landslide in favor of my case. 

Several writers have offered explanations of this develop- 
ment in poetry. Some are interesting; but here I can only 
note that most of them adduce causes which are more or 
less coroilary to the one which I consider fundamental: 
to wit, the Americanization of Western civilization, which 
has occurred during the last hundred years. 

By this Americanization, both sexes have been raised 
and repegged, as classes, in new places on the board. Both 
have had to learn and submit to new func*ions, new obli- 
gations; and these are such as to make it, in general, im- 
possible for a man to follow the calling of poet. A few 
men, impelled by exceptional causes, do follow it; but the 
very fact that the causes are exceptional is likely to hinder 
their spontaneous and unaffected utterance of song. The 
natural pastoral conception of the poet was a man physi- 
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cally unable to help with the work. But, in an American- 
ized commonwealth, scarcely anybody is so halt or lame as 
to be unable to hold a job of some kind; and if one chooses 
the vocation of poet it is for another reason, usually anti- 
social—as, perhaps, natural contrariness, dilettantism, 
impracticality. 

I am speaking now in general, be it understood, and not 
thinking of any special case; unless it may be my own. 

But, exactly as men have been compelled to abandon 
the calling of poet, women have been unable to avoid it. 
Formerly, they were privileged to choose, for life, between 
the occupations of squaw and prostitute. Now they are 
offered neither these nor anything else; they have become, 
in fact, impotent observers. And that is the position 
which was occupied, in a society conditioned by nature, 
by the bard. Poetry, then, has offered itself naturally. 
It would have been much stranger if women had been able to 
resist writing it. Race-memory, if nothing else, has im- 
posed it upon them as an obligation, a duty. 

They have entered into possession of this domain of 
poetry by moral and economic necessity. Once they 
were interlopers, and tiptoed doubtfully, pretending to 
have lost their way, or to have come to deliver a message. 
They submitted to the laws and usages of the country 
without question. Now all those laws are without force, 
and the temples are vacant. The newcomers have begun 
to impose laws of their own, and build houses for them- 
selves. And the men who remain begin, like the aborig- 
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ines of Mexico, to abandon the old customs and architec- 
ture, and submit to those of the colonists. The houses 
which they build are also of the newest pattern. 

Poetry is being recast. I doubt if, even now, its own 
father would recognize it. It is differently organized, 
differently articulated. Its nerves, its responses, its ap- 


peal, and its machinery of appeal; its consciousness of 


listeners, and the things which it strives to communicate— 
these are different. They are more spasmodic, more 
reticent and more obsequious. 

Poetry no longer cuts deep. It will explore, not with a 
knife, but with a microscope. Instead of endeavoring to 
penetrate the visible flesh in search of what is eternal and 
unyielding, it has given itself the task of discovering and 
combining things hitherto unnoticed upon the surface. 
A most scrupulous and honorable exactness has taken the 
place which, in old poetry, was occupied by creative pas- 
sion. To say that the older was the better way, would be 
unfair. All the returns are not in yet. And passion did 
dull one’s sensitivity. The older poetry seems to have 
blunter nerves. Perhaps this very bluntness compelled it 
to penetrate deeper in order to feel. 

Yet it is unlikely that the old poets could have failed to 
perceive life to be just such a complication of motives and 
colors as poetry now pronounces it. Undoubtedly they 
did see all this, and chose to dispense with it. Wanting, 
perhaps, no more than to create art, to approximate the 
process of life with the greatest possible frugality of mate- 
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rial, they tossed off all the rest as irrelevant. One expresses 
a wind by things which yield to the wind. So they, I sup- 
pose, did with passions. 

But a woman, obsessed, generally, with a natural awe of 
actual things, can not bear to see them disposed of so 
disrespectfully. Her poetry will employ them, and dis- 
cover relevances for them. She will observe, sometimes 
indignantly, that passions are not as the old poets reported 
them, but rather, hodge-podges, indiscriminate bundles of 
vanity, curiosity, fear, obscenity, banality—or what have 
you? She has found that the old poets did not know all 
there was to know, or else they failed to tell all there was 
to tell. The new inhabitants of the terribly old domain of 
poetry begin to get over seeing ghosts everywhere; they 
begin to move about boldly, and speak out. 


II 


I come, by this long climb, to one in whose speaking out 
all these meditations began. Here is Marjorie Seiffert’s 
book. (And first let me pause to remark that the design of 
the paper jacket is detestable. It gives the book a re- 
semblance to one of the Mother East Wind Series, which 
the contents, of course, wholly belie.) 

Underlying all this book is one affirmation, conclusively 
and purposely iterated: no thought, no action, no emotion, 
no thing that is human is one, but many diverse things. 
When one looks hastily at shadows, one’s memory pro- 
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nounces them to be black; whereas they are usually a pat- 
tern of a dozen or more different colors, not one of which 
is anywhere near black. That is the kind of scrutiny to 
which this book brings human passions, human emotions. 

For men to employ a complication of motives to justify 
action is, of course, as old as Hamlet and Antony. But 
with Shakespeare, and with Joseph Conrad, it seems to 
affirm a lack of confidence in human energy, a conscious- 
ness of a dreadful lassitude, an inertia, to be overcome by 
the repeated use of the spur. One thinks how, with 
Antony, lost greatness was not enough; and defeat and 
insult and humiliation, not enough; and Cleopatra dead, 
not even enough yet. Not till Eros, falling upon his 
sword, stung him to a last self-realization, could he dare to 
will the act of his death. That is a man. It needs these 
complications to lead him to the unity and finality of 
action. 

But these ballads take their beginning in action. The 
actions themselves are committed almost lightly, almost 
irresponsibly. Realization comes afterward. It is traced 
back through motives, through passions and emotions, and 
these, again, are broken into their various elements; and 
even the elements are separated, lastly, into fundamental 
and incongruous materials—sensory impressions, illusions, 
convulsions and obsessions of the nerves, tensions and 
expectancies. 

I would cite Ballad of a Queen, not because it is better 
than others, but because it exhibits this disintegrating 
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process very clearly. It concerns the life of an ancient ) 

queen of Egypt. One expects—I expected—a hard 

hieratic edifice of stanzas, building a structure of passion 

as stubborn and as inhuman as stone. But: 
Then she fell to brooding. A memory crept 
Along her nerves with the drowsy languor 
Of passionate dreams . . . until she swept 
The dreams aside with regal anger. 


. » « “None dare say that a living lord 
Possessed me. . . . Through the dark he strode } 
With limbs of stone, and spoke no word 
In the awesome silence of a god!” ) 


The words slipped easily from her tongue, 
But her eyes kept turning toward the North 
Where, by the city of Byblos, young 
Barbarians go back and forth. 

And again, in the conclusion of The Witch Girl, which, 
first affirming a consequence, ends with an almost smiling 
confession of its futility: 

. . « He knew that now 
His heart would never hold the same 
Wild dreams. . . . He made a secret vow. 


Since then the Witch Girl never came— 
Or not the same. 


Lastly, because it is a very memorable poem, and be- 
cause it well exhibits another quality which seems to me 
peculiarly characteristic of the change which women have 
brought about in poetry, I would mention Ballad of the 
Chambermaid. It is a half-bitter, half-remorseful confes- 
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sion of inability to gather life into a manageable handful, 
or to look at the world, in Yeats’ phrase, through the collar- 
bone of a hare. I mention it because of the ground on 
which its victory—for it is victorious—is won: the ground, 
that is, of conception, of subject. Its victory was one of 
manceuvre, so to speak; of strategy. Tactics—the manip- 
ulation of words to express a new, or a personal, scrutiny of 
things or thoughts—did not figure here at all. Not that 
they needed to, here. But this poetry habitually dispenses 
with words as weapons, and uses them almost uncon- 
sciously; or, when it does use them consciously, does so for 
the sake of sonority rather than acuteness and precision. 

The old poets did otherwise. Indeed, much of their 
poetry had no other object than to arrange words so as to 
make every edge cut. They were able, thus, to bring 
accidental meanings and significances within their design 
without lusing it. I have tried to think of a modern poem 
which successfully manages to do this, and I can’t call to 
mind a single one. Probably there are a few, which I have 
overlooked; but the practice, as an artistic purpose, may 
be considered to be abandoned. 

The nightingales are singing in the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Yet, if much greatness and beauty are beyond our 
power to retrieve, there surely remains much, of a differ- 
ent kind, to be conquered. And this book, sometimes 
bitterly, sometimes a little dot 


stfully, always conscien- 
tiously and honorably uttering its own truth and no more, 
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comes as a colonist, a pioneer, building, among the mono- 
liths of a dead civilization, its own house of its own 
materials. 
To me, that is of value, as all those things are of value 
which may help me to understand my world. 
H. L. Davis 


GENTLE POET 


I 
Poetical Works of William Butler Yeats. Volume I, 

Lyrical Poems; Volume II, Dramatic Poems. Mac- 

millan Co. 

All of Mr. Yeats’ verse is of the quality of the wind 
drawing its fingers through the hair of a tree. Whether 
it be in a lyric or in a dramatic poem, his line falls low and 
murmurous upon the ear. The singing word, the most 
primitive attribute of the art, is present in his poetry in 
its highest perfection. It seems a pity to put so stiffly in 
black type on white paper words that were meant for the 
tone and tuning of the human voice. Even random lines 
written down thus coldly with all the mechanics of the 
printer’s art have a sound that will not be drowned by 
silence itself. 

The lonely of heart is withered away 
is a wail. 

Shy one, shy one, 

Shy one of my heart— 


is a whisper. 
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Down by the sally gardens my love and I did meet 
is a song. 

The rhythmic and alliterative tricks by which he 
achieves his music are easily classified and analyzed. But 
the human variations and shadings by which the music 
has life apart from its technical necessities are not so 
easily explained. It is the purpose of some poetic music 
to stir the heart or rouse the passions, to make the reader 
cry or make him think, to draw his breath into a sigh or 
tighten his lips in bitterness. Mr. Yeats’ music accom- 
plishes none of these effects. His winds draw their fingers 
through the hair of the reader and soothe him, and pain 
he knows as a forerunner of peace. 

If music is the physical charm of his work, simplicity is 
its intellectual charm. And yet nothing that he has writ- 
ten has an obvious or a cheap or an easy ring to it. With 
the simplest softest words Mr. Yeats says things that are 
deep and hard. Blossoms and stars and leaves are the old- 
fashioned images that movethrough the best of his work, 
and touch the heart with force as if they were strange 
words set down for the first time. For Mr. Yeats knows 
how to bring them forth fresh and dripping from the 
stream of his vision. A lyric entitled He Hears the Cry of 
the Sedge is a slight thing, but was ever tragedy so quietly 
and frailly expressed? 

I wander by the edge 
Of this desolate lake 


Where wind cries in the sedge 
Until the axle break 
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That keeps the stars in their round, 
And hands hurl in the deep 

The banners of East and West, 

And the girdle of light is unbound, 
Your breast will not lie by the breast 
Of your beloved in sleep. 

In several poems he adopts a more exaggerated manner 
with a less keen effect. He likens himself to “a hound with 
one red ear” and his beloved to a “white deer with no 
horns.” He sends his soul variously garbed in red and 
blue to the window of his lady. Somewhere or other there 
has been a great to-do about the “symbolism” of this 
manner, which is really nothing more than a harsh carica- 
ture of his more limpid moods. The Old Men Admiring 
Themselves in the Water has the incredible beauty of sound 
that is Yeats, and an equally incredible visual beauty: 


I heard the old men say, 

“Everything alters, 

And one by one we drop away.” 

They had hands like claws, and their knees 

Were twisted like the old thorn-trees 

By the waters. 

I heard the old, old men say, 

“All that’s beautiful drifts away 

Like the waters.” 
The thought is the oldest cry of humanity and of the poet. 
And here it stands again in all its poignance, in a spare 
black-and-white delicacy. 

Mr. Yeats was very wise in calling the second volume of 

his poetical works dramatic poems rather than poetic 
dramas. The murmurous pouring of his verse into dra- 
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matic form has not in any case produced a drama in its 
fullest and truest sense of situation, conflict, and emotion. 
These poems are little half-dramas capable of beautiful and 
absorbing renditions because of their smooth lines em- 
bellished by a shy and faerie kind of wit. The two that ap- 
proach nearest to full dramatic form are the Countess 
Cathleen and The Land of Heart's Desire. The theme of the 
Countess Cathleen is in itself dramatic—the bargaining for 
souls; and The Land of Heart’s Desire has the fascination 
of the supernatural besides an incident of conflict. The 
wistful yearning for perfect delight of living is the theme— 
a yearning that spoils what imperfect delight there is for all 
of us. But more than theme or characters or conflict is the 
poetry of these pieces. Rich and full and wise, the lines 
move heavy with the sweetness of sound, the loveliness of 
images, the tenderness of pity and tears, 
Marie Luhrs 


DESERT MUSIC 


Cliff Dwellings and Other Poems, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. 

Harold Vinal. 

When Poerry was young, Glenn Ward Dresbach was 
living and working on the Isthmus of Panama—working 
days on some government job, working nights on his 
poetry. Later he moved to Tyrone, New Mexico, follow- 
ing there the same program of persistent, almost incessant 
labor. Slowly his verse threw off the crudities of its first 
exhibits, and when Poetry printed his Songs for a Violin 
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in November, 191§, a genuine lyric strain, a tenor voice 
slight but clear, had begun to emerge. Since then the 
voice has steadily gained in power and richness, until in 
this latest volume we find a number of songs done with 
almost flawless art. 

His subject is the western deserts and mountains, with 
the emotional and reflective human and animal life in- 
fluenced by this background. Often his rhythms respond 
intimately to the mood of these vast solitudes; the slow 
and sombre movement of the title-poem, for example 
gives one the very feeling of those strange old ruins of 
some prehistoric race: 

Here winds may how], 
And foxes down the worn stone pathways prow] 
Above their desert foes, and scorn as friend 
The basking lizard and high-roosting owl. 
Beginning is not here. Was this the end? 

A few of the desert pictures are as vivid as Henderson’s 
pastels of that region—Thunder in the Desert, Hard Wood, 
After the Sandstorm; and this brief Empty Corral: 

The ground, once trodden, no more shows 
The print of hoofs—a slow wind blows. 

The willow posts, with dark wire bound 
Grow boughs—a spring creeps underground. 
But swings and sags with its own heft 

The gate, the loneliest thing that’s left. 
Slow shadows move across the place— 


The clouds are drifting out to space. 


But on the whole the descriptive poems are less effectively 
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handled than the lyrics. The poet is not yet quite rid of 
the temptation to go on with a bit of moralizing after the 
poem is finished. The last stanza of Desert Rain, of This 
Vast Shadow Night, of From a Mountain, of A Burro-load 
of Cedar is, in each case, worse than superfluous. And The 
Wounded Stag, complete and fine in six quatrains, should 
discard its final four. 

Mr. Dresbach’s lyric measures are usually of the sim- 
plest, but with subtle variations of rhythm in response to 
the subject and the mood. This delicacy of response is 
more evident in the songs than the sonnets, of which 
there are eighteen, mostly about phases of the desert 
landscapes, some of them finely made and tuned, others 
showing obvious weaknesses. Of the songs, perhaps the 
loveliest are the first four of the Appleblossom series, 
After the Rain in the Upland Pastures, the gay Road Song, 
Swans on a Park Lagoon, I Heard a Thrush, and this one, 
Upland Harvest: 

From fields long meek with giving 
Cheir harvests row by row 

My hungry heart goes reaping 
Where only few may go— 

By cliffs too steep for plowing 
And brooks no man can sow. 

I found wild flowers growing 
And left them where they grew, 

And felt the brook’s cool silver 
With music running through 

My fingers, leaping, fading 
Down some last pass of blue... 
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And what have I for harvest 
While many store the grain? 

Oh once I tried to answer 
And shall not try again— 

Only by keener gladness, 
Only by sharper pain. 

Also the longer ode To a Robin in Late Summer must 
give us pause. Its quiet melody is beautifully sustained 
through the four long stanzas, expressing in low clear tones 
the hint of sadness in the fading year. These six lines are 
the end of it: 

We, haunted by such things as men have known 
Before us, tainted with them, come to birth 
Without your ecstasy, and go alone 
To seek for it across the breast of earth, 
To find it seldom and to lose it soon 
When dead leaves blow in clouds across the moon. 

There is much to hope for from a poet with a gift of song 
whose art, at first imperfect, has so steadily improved. 
This book lifts Mr. Dresbach to a higher place among 
those of our poets who have deeply felt and finely ex- 
pressed landscape and regional influences—the interaction 
between a section of the earth and the people who live in it. 

H. M. 


WEIRD OLD BALLADS 
The Pack of Autolycus: Or Strange and Terrible News of 
Ghosts, Apparitions, Monstrous Births, Showers of Wheat, 


Fudgments of God, and other Prodigious and Fearful 
Happenings as told in Broadside Ballads of the Years 
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Weird Old Ballads 


1624-1693. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. Harvard 

University Press. 

It’s a pity that we have room for little more than the 
title of this altogether delightful volume, which is a noble 
octavo, beautifully printed in both roman and gothic, and 
adorned with reproductions of the original weird wood- 
cuts. These ballads, relating in rhyme “true wonders and 
strange news,” did for the people of the seventeenth 
century what our first-page murder trials and bandit 
movies do for us—they satisfied “the perfectly human 
appetite for thrillers and shockers.” Also, these ballads 
related the results of scholarly research, much as our news- 
papers popularize the latest discoveries of science. 

Professor Rollins has gathered his material from three 
or four sources, showing in the arrangement and the notes 
that exact scholarship which has been acclaimed every- 
where by much better scholars than we are. H. M. 

BRIEF NOTICES 
Christus Victor, by Henry Nehemiah Dodge. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


makes 
one realize that fair-to-middling religious verse, setting 


This octavo tome, now in its seventh thousand, 
forth the orthodox belief and aspiration of the Christian 
creed, is acceptable to a certain percentage of the devout. 
In this sequence of two hundred pages blank verse and 
various lyric stanza-forms are used, and sincere feeling is 
expressed with very commonplace art. 
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Out of the Wilderness, by Wilson MacDonald. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

This Canadian has been called, we are told on the cover, 
“the man’s poet.” Well, many men—as well as women— 
make slight artistic demands upon a favorite who gives 
them “joyous and tender songs”’ and also at times “the 
sterner note.” We have here The Book of the Wilderness, 
The Book of Man, and The Book of the Rebel. All these 
are keyed to the mildest orthodox taste and sentiment, in 
spite of rebel outbursts like: 

Take me by the hand, you storm-winds, 
Take me madly by the hand, 
Lead me out beyond the regions 
Where the little rules command. 

From the Land of the Sky-blue Water and Other Songs for 
Music, by Nelle Richmond Eberhart. Harold Vinal. 
This lady’s “song lyrics” have wide currency as the 

text of popular songs, and they serve to show what meagre 

verses are considered good enough by our composers. In 
here printing them without the music, the author is much 
too venturesome. But an introduction On the Writing of 

Song Lyrics may be of use to lyrists of higher quality. 

Moon Shadows, by Sherman Ripley. Harold Vinal. 
Verse sometimes humorous, and usually rather obvious 

in motive and style, becomes in a few poems—The Cold 

Worlds, for example—more ambitious and imaginative. 

Also certain poems—Undertones, Golden Days—show a 

sensitive feeling for the beauty of landscape. 
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Brief Notices 


Sonnets to an Imaginary Madonna, by Vardis Fisher. 

Harold Vinal. 

Sonnets, by Amory Hare. Macmillan Co. 

Here are two sonnet sequences setting forth with more 
or less precision of technique—the first in the Petrarchan 
and the second in the Shakespearean pattern—the author’s 
philosophy of life; or, more exactly, of love. The only 
trouble is that, in spite of rhyme and metrics, in spite of 
obedient handling of traditional forms, these sequences are 
prose. 





NEWS NOTES 


Replies, mostly favorable, to our suggestion of a “‘guild’’ plan to dis- 
tribute six books of poetry a year to subscribers, continue to reach us. 
Lola Ridge writes, “I think your idea for a kind of Poetry Guild is a fine 
one”; and Mabel Dodge Reynolds is so anxious to push the scheme 
through that she suggests, “‘Couldn’t those of us who agree promise to 
get one more subscriber each, and the plan be advertised in our libraries?” 

Such enthusiasm tempts us to put our idea into effect, even on the very 
small scale that the response so far would justify. If we do, we should 
begin our selections with the fall publications; so we are particularly 
anxious to hear at once from all other readers who would be willing to 
prepay twelve dollars a year in such a group. We ask them to observe, 
however, that checks are not yet in order. Beginning on such a small 
scale, we cannot, of course, afford to employ a committee of outside 
experts, which was a part of our plan as we originally sketched it. Those 
who subscribe at the outset must be willing to accept the judgment of the 
staff of Porrry, assisted possibly by free advice from outside. And 
we Cannot undertake extensive—and expensive, alas!—correspondence 
on this subject. 

At the present writing, thirty persons have promised to send their 
twelve-dollar checks when we are ready. Even that many sales would 
be a strong boost for some of the less conspicuous books of verse. 
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The John Billings Fiske Prize of fifty dollars, awarded annually at the 
University of Chicago, goes this year to Stanley Newman, an active 
member of the University Poetry Club, and an editor of its magazine, 
The Forge. Mr. Newman’s prize-winning group of poems is entitled, 
Songs for a Windy Day. 

Josephine Pinckney, of Charleston, whose poems are chiefly about the 
Old South, announces that Harper’s will soon publish her first book, 
Sea-drinking Cities. And Du Bose Heyward, another chronicler, in 
verse and prose, of the Carolinas, is hurrying back from Cornwall to 
supervise the Theatre Guild production of the dramatic version of his 
sympathetic and beautiful—also highly successful—novel of Negro life 
in Charleston, Porgy. 

The first number of Close Up, a British magazine of the advanced 
movie, reaches us from Territet, Switzerland, where it is being published 
by a group including Winifred Bryher and H. D., under the editorship of 
Kenneth Macpherson. This group, not content merely to write about 
the cinema, has ventured also into production, and it is to be hoped that 
some enterprising American exhibitor will import Wing Beat, described 
as “a film of telepathy, pervaded by the feeling of ‘something about to 
happen.’” Whatever the merits of this adventure into actual production 
may be, the magazine speaks for itself, and is to be warmly recommended. 
It is refreshing to see the searching intelligence of such contributors as 
Dorothy Richardson and Jean Prévost applied to an art comparatively 
untouched by serious criticism. A photograph of H. D. as a movie actor, 
in the back of the issue, suggests that she has succeeded in carrying over 
to the screen some of the same grace and subtlety that inform her poetry. 
The venture has been launched with the co-operation of the Pool Pub- 
lishing Company of Territet. Altogether it is an engaging and a gen- 
uinely modern manifestation. 

Harold Vinal, publisher of many slim books of verse, admirable in 
typographic design if not always in content, announces the incorporation 
of his business as Harold Vinal, Limited. George Acklom, erstwhile of 
the Dutton editorial staff, has joined the new firm. 

The Hearst papers recently printed an interview with President 
Coolidge by Bruce Barton, in which the President confessed that he 
had “always liked to read poetry,” and that “Whittier and Burns have 
given me more real pleasure than any other great masters because they 
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News Notes 


have written about the life which I lived when I was a boy.” We wonder 
if Mr. Coolidge is acquainted with the contemporary poetry of New 
England life—for example, that of Robert Frost, or Amy Lowell. 


Hildegarde Flanner (Mrs. Frederick Monhoff), of Altadena, Cal., has 
not yet brought out a regularly published volume; but her poem, Young 
Girl, which took the Emily Cook prize in 
California, was issued in a beautiful édition de /: 
Co. of San F 

Genevieve 
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at the University of 
xe by the H. S. Crocker 








1C1SCO. 
Tageard (Mrs. Robert Wolf), of New York and New 
Preston, Conn., is the author of For Eager Lovers (Thos. Seltzer) and 
Words for the Chisel (Alf. A. Knopf). 

Mr. Raymond Holden, usually of New York, has been spending the 
last six or eight months in Santa Fe. He is the author of Granite and 





Alabaster (Macmillan Co.), and a new book is due this autumn. 

Miss Josephir ney, of Charleston, S.C., will soon offer her first 
book, Sea-drinking Cities, through Harper & Bros. 

Miss Mary Carolyn Davies, of Portland, Ore., is the author of You 
Riding and The Drums in Our Street (Macmillan Co.), and Marri: 
Songs (Harold Vinal 


Mr. S. Bert Cooksley, of San Francisco, has been appearing recently 












dicals. 





in a number of the most discriminating peri 
Mr. Lee Andrew Weber, “born and raised”’ in Omaha, has been study- 
ing of late at the University of Iowa. 
Abigail Cresson (Mrs. James O. Davis) is now living in New York 
City. 


The other poets of this month are new to our readers: 





Mr. Legaré George, who has been dividing his time of late between 
New York and Chicago, has appeared in The Dial and elsew here. 

Katharine Allison MacLean (Mrs. Roderick MacL.) of Englewood, 
N. J., has co yuted to a number of papers. 

Kathleen Foster (Mrs. Donald Campbell), a native of Ireland, now 
resident in Chicago, has appeared in Irish magazines and a few of our own. 

Mr. Harbor Allen, a native of Cincinnati, now living in New York, 
has published verse and stories, 

Harriet Caie (Mrs. Arthur H. C.) is a resident of Chicago. Miss 
Frances York lives in Moline, Ill. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Women at Point Sur, by Robinson Jeffers. Boni & Liveright. 

Copper Sun, by Countee Cullen. Harper & Brothers. 

Branches of Adam, by John Gould Fletcher. Faber & Gwyer, London. 

The House of Silk, by Audrey Wurdemann. Harold Vinal. 

Every-other-woman, by Maid Beatrice Hogue. Priv. ptd., Asheville, N.C. 

Leaven for Loaves, by Frederick Herbert Adler. Harold Vinal. 

The Dance at the Flying Broomstick, by Frederick A. Wright. Harold 
Vinal. 

Out of the Shadows, by George G. Cox. Harold Vinal. 

Prophet of a Nameless God, by Joseph Kinmont Hart. Harold Vinal. 

First Fruits of a Young Tree, by Alfred Eichler. Harold Vinal. 

Songs of Four Decades, by Arthur H. Goodenough. W. Paul Cook, 
Athol, Mass. 

Moonglome, by Ronald Erl Little. Four Seas Co., Boston. 

Mystic Sonnets, by G. E. Curran. Priv. ptd., Los Angeles. 
ANTHOLOGIES, TRANSLATIONS AND PROSE: 

Lotus and Chrysanthemum, edited by Joseph Lewis French. Boni & 
Liveright. 

The Book of the Microcosm, edited by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. The 
Microcosm, Leeds, England. 

The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets, Comp. by J. C. Squire. Macmillan. 

Modern Yiddish Poetry, ed. by Samuel J. Imber. East & West Pub. Co. 

Contemporary Poets, ed. by Gordon Dorrance. Dorrance & Co, 

The Song of Songs, translated by Theophile James Meek. University 
of Chicago Press. 

Pool Reflection, by Kenneth MacPherson. Priv. ptd., Territet, Switzer- 
land. 

Les Dieux du Ciel, by James George Frazer, Librairie de France, Paris. 
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Invitation 


POETRY, A MAGAZINE OF VERSE is not a maga- 
zine in the ordinary sense; it isan Art Gallery, where the 
poet hangs up his poems. You do not have to go to the 
gallery — it comes to you; admission fee, twenty-five cents 
a copy to each exhibit. 


Attend these monthly poetry gatherings. Come and see 
what the jury has picked out. Come to enjoy, come to 
criticize. For poets need, as much as they need galleries 
in which to hang their work, spectators. Be one. Sub- 
scribe and come. 


R.S.V.P.! 


The Best Boost: The Great Lyric Magazine: 


“The best ten years of literature 
any magazine hos had in America, 
and the best boost poctry has ever 
had from a poet.” Robert Frost 


Indispensable: 
“A subscription to POETRY, as 


“POETRY is the great lyric mag- 
azine. It ought to be on the table 
of every thinking person.” 

Edwin Markham 


A Textbook: 
“I use POETRY in all my classes, 











one of the indispensable magazines 
of the craft, shuuld be impevative in 
every poet's budget.”’ Bulletin of 
the Poetry Society of America 


as well as enjoy it myself. I could 
not do without it."". Mabel Eaton, 
Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, 


America’s Creditor: 

“Other periodicals devoted to the muse have 
come and gone, but POETRY goes along, discov- 
ering new poets of merit and printing much of the 
best by those whom it was powerfully responsible 
for establishing. It is the greatest influence in the 
poetic world of today, and literary America owes 
it an everlasting debt of gratitude.’” John V. A. 
Weaver, in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago 


Enclosed find $3.00 (Canada, $3.15; foreign, $3.25) for one 


year’s subscription to POETRY, beginning........... ce cccee eee 
PEARED cc ccccccosccees . Veebeseeecsess O00 wen seoecewensees 
ADDRESS........ : Ce dSCCER EROS CODES ONC C ete CbeD SSSR ERED 
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Special Offers to Subscribers % 





POETRY AND THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 


The New Poetry: An Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited 
by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is indispensable to 
lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by critics to be the 
best anthology of modern verse. By a rrangement with the pub- 
lishers we offer THE NEW POETRY (83.00 thin-paper ed.) and a 
year’s subscription, new or renewed, to POETRY for $5.00; or with 
the $2.50 edition for $4.50. 


’ y 
POETRY ($3.00) AND POETS AND THEIR ART 
($2.50) for $5.00 
Harrict Monroe's new book of essays is divided into four sections: 
I—Poets of Today, 11—Certain Poets of Yesterday, 111—Comments 
and Queries, 1V-—Poetic Rhythms. 
“Able and searching essays.'"—John W. Crawford in N. Y. Times. 
“Sure and sweeping criticism.” —Boston Transcript. 
“Brilliantly written . . . Nowhere has there been editorial writing 
on the subject of py done with such power and surety of in- 
sight.”—Henry Bellamann in Columbia Record. 


POETRY ($3.00) AND THE DIFFERENCE 
($1.50) for $4.00 


The Difference and Other Poems Including The Columbian Ode, by 
Harriet Monroe, contains recent poems familiar to the readers of 
POETRY as well as a number hitherto unpublished. Poems “beau- 
tiful, delicate, and individual.’ 


Or, add $2.50 to the retail price of any book of contemporary 
verse on the list of the following publishers: Macmillan Co., 
Henry Holt & Co., Harcourt, Brace & Co., Geo. H. Doran Co., 
Century Co., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Four Seas Co., Alfred A. 
Knopf, Dodd, Mead & Co., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boni & Live- 
right. 

You will get the book postpaid and a year’s subscription to 
Poetry. Send check to Portry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 


eee , for which please send me Poetry for one 
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To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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